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half-hatched eggs and they are carried into the stomach and intestines where hatching is completed. The newly hatched larvae or young worms are provided with hooks, by which they bore into the sides of the intestinal wall and enter the blood-vessels. From there they are transported to various parts of the body. Only those that reach the brain or spinal cord of sheep are able to live and develop further. The remainder die.
When the larvae reach the brain or spinal cord, they settle down to stay for several months. During this time a cyst or small bladder-like sac, filled with a watery liquid^ forms about the young worms. This is -called the bladder-worm stage. When one of the bladders is examined at this period of their growth, it is found to contain many small white objects about the size of a grain of wheat. These white seed-like bodies seen floating in the watery fluid are dog tape-worm heads. It is this stage in the life of the worm that injures sheep. The brain of a sheep may contain as many as five or six of these cysts or bladders.
When an infected sheep is killed, sometimes dogs have access to the carcass and when they eat and swallow the bladder-like cysts, the tape-worm heads are liberated in the intestines of the dog, where they complete their growth. In the dog this tape-worm sometimes reaches 2 or 3 feet in length.
Symptoms of gid in sheep
It should be kept in mind that the term gid always refers to the larval stage of the dog tape-worm as it occurs in the brain of sheep. The symptoms shown in the early weeks of the disease are often overlooked and it is not until the animal begins to develop pronounced symptoms that trouble is suspected. At one stage of the disease the animal walks in circles or becomes "turnsick" as the expression goes.
The first noticeable symptom occurs several months after the sheep becomes infected. The sick sheep walks with its head and feet held high and may stumble and appear to